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DECLARATION or PRINCIPLES 


OF THE 
Religious Liberty Association 


1. We believe in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the separation of 
church and state as taught by Jesus Christ. 

2. We believe that the ten commandments are the law of God, and that they 
comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 

3. We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ is founded in the law of love 
of God, and needs no human power to support or enforce it. Love cannot be forced. 

4. We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men in the 
enjoyment of their natural rights and to rule in civil things, and that in this realm 
it is entitled to the respectful obedience of all. 

5. We believe it is the right, and should be the privilege, of every individual to 
worship or not to worship, according to the dictates of his own conscience, provided 
that in the exercise of this right he respects the equal rights of others. 

6. We believe that all religious legislation tends to unite church and state, is 
subversive of human rights, pereecuting in character, and opposed to the best inter- 
ests of both church and state. 

7. We believe, therefore, that it is not within the province of civil government 
to legislate on religious questions. 

8. We believe it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable means to pre- 
vent religious legislation, and oppose all movements tending to unite church and 
state, that all may enjoy the inestimable blessings of civil and religious liberty. 

9. We believe in the inalienable and constitutional right of free speech, free 
press, peaceable assembly, and petition. 

10. We also believe in temperance, and regard the liquor traffic as a curse to 
society. 
For farther information regarding the principles of this association, address 
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Address of 


President Roosevelt 


at the Jubilee Celebration of the Unveiling 


of the Statue of Liberty 


Delivered OCTOBER 28, 1936 


IvTY YEARS aGo our old neighbor and friend 
from across the sea gave us this monument to stand 
at the principal gateway to the New World. Grover 
Cleveland, President of the United States, accepted 
this gift with the pledge that “we will not forget 
that liberty has here made her home; nor shall her 
chosen altar be neglected.” 

During those fifty years that covenant between 
ourselves and our most cherished convictions has 
not been broken. 

Four hundred years ago, in Europe as well as in 
Asia, there was little hope of liberty for the average 
men of courage and will. The ambitions of a 
ruling class and the times alike conspired against 
liberty of conscience, liberty of 
speech, liberty of the person, lib- 
erty of economic opportunity. 
Wars, dynastic and religious, had 
exhausted both the substance and 
the tolerance of the Old World. 
There was neither economic nor 
political liberty, nor any hope 
for either. 


An Irony of History 


Then came one of the great 
ironies of history. Rulers needed 
to find gold to pay their armies 
and increase their power over the 
common men. The seamen they 
sent out to find that gold, found 
instead the way of escape for the 
common man from those rulers. 
What they found over the western 
horizon was not the silk and 
jewels of Cathay, but mankind’s second chance,— 
a chance to create a new world after he had almost 
spoiled an old one. 

And the Almighty seems purposefully to have 
withheld that second chance until the time when 
men would most need and appreciate liberty, the 
time when men would be enlightened enough to estab- 
lish it on foundations sound enough to maintain it. 
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Statue of Liberty 


For over three centuries a steady stream of men, 


women, and children followed the beacon of liberty 
which this light symbolizes. They brought to us_ 


strength and moral fiber developed in a civilization 
centuries old, but fired anew by the dream of a 
better life in America. They brought to one new 
country the cultures of a hundred old ones. 

It has not been sufficiently emphasized in the 
teaching of our history that the overwhelming ma- 
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jority of those who came from the nations of the . 


Old World to our American shores were not the 9 


laggards, not the timorous, not the failures. They 
were men and women who had the supreme courage 
to strike out for themselves, to abandon language 
and relatives—to start at the bot- 
tom without influence, without 
money, and without knowledge of 


life in a very young civilization. 


the Californians said of the 
forty-niners, “The cowards never 
started, and the weak died by 
the way.” 


Found Freedom Here 


pare this American Continent to 
be a place of the second chance. 
Certainly, millions of men and 
women have made it that. They 
adopted this homeland because 
in this land they found a home 
in which the things they most 
desired could be theirs,—free- 
dom of opportunity, freedom of 
thought, freedom to worship God. Here they found 
life, because here there was freedom to live. 

It is the memory of all these eager-seeking mil- 
lions that makes this one of America’s places of 
great romance. Looking down this great harbor, I 
like to think of the countless number of inbound 
vessels that have made this port. ‘I like to think of 
the men and women who, with the break of dawn 
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Perhaps Providence did pre- , 


We can say for all America what § 
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- their native land to 


off Sandy Hook, have strained their eyes to the west 


for a first glimpse of the New World. 

They came to us—most of them—in steerage. 
But they, in their humble quarters, saw things in 
these strange horizons which were denied to -the 
eyes of those few who traveled in greater luxury. 

They came to us 
speaking many tongues, 
but a single language, 
the universal language 
of human aspiration. 

How well their hopes 


by the record of what 
they achieved. They 
not only found free- 
dom in the New World, 
but by their effort and 
devotion they made the 
New World’s freedom 
safer, richer, more far- . 
reaching, more capable 
of growth. 

Within this present 
generation, that stream 
from abroad has largely. 
stopped. We have 
within our shores to- 
day the materials out 
of which we shall con- 
tinue to build an even 
better home for liberty. 


Choose New 
Customs 


We take satisfaction 
in the thought that 
those who have left 


join us may still retain 

here their affection for 
some things left behind—old customs, old language, 
old friends. Looking to the future, they wisely 
choose that their children shall live in the new lan- 
guage and in the new customs of our new people. 
And those children more and more realize their 
common destiny in America. That is true whether 
their forebears came past this place eight generations 
ago or only one. 

The realization that we are all bound together 
by hope of a common future rather than by rever- 
ence for a common past, has helped us to build upon 
this continent a unity unapproached in any similar 
area or similar-size population in the whole world. 
For all our millions of square miles, for all our 
millions of people, there is a unity in language 
and_ speech, in law and economics, in education, 
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as He 
Through Paths 






and in general purpose which nowhere finds its 
match. 

It was the hope of those who gave us this 
statue and the hope of the American people in 
receiving it that the Goddess of Liberty and the 
Goddess of Peace were the same. 

The grandfather of 
my old friend, the 
French ambassador, 
and those who helped 
him make this gift pos- 
sible, were citizens of 
a great sister republic 
established on the prin- 
ciple of the democratic 
form of government. 
Citizens of all democ- 
racies unite in their 
desire for peace. 
Grover Cleveland fifty 
years ago recognized 
that unity of purpose 
on this very spot. 

‘He suggested that 
liberty enlightening the 
world would extend 
her rays from these 
shores to every other 
nation. 


Adds Message of 
Peace 


Today the symbol- 
ism should be broad- 
ened. To the message 
of liberty which Amer- 
ica sends to all the 
world must be added 
her message of peace. 

Even in times as 
troubled and uncertain 
as these, I still hold to the faith that a better civi- 
lization than any we have known is in store for 
America, and by our example, perhaps, for the 
world. Here destiny seems to have taken a long 
look. Into this continental reservoir there has been 
poured untold and untapped wealth of human re- 
sources. Out of that reservoir—out of the melting 
pot—the rich promise which the New World held out 
to those who came to it from many lands is finding 
fulfillment. — 

The richness of the promise has not run out. If 
we keep the faith for our day as those who came 
before us kept the faith for theirs, then you and I 
can smile with confidence into the future. 

It is fitting, therefore, that this should be a serv- 
ice of rededication to the liberty and the peace which 
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of Peace and Tranquillity 














this statue symbolizes. Liberty and peace are living 
things. In each generation, if they are to be main- 
tained, they must be guarded and vitalized anew. 

We do only a small part of our duty to America 
when we glory in the great past. Patriotism that 
stops with that is a too-easy patriotism, a patriotism 


The Methods of 


out of step with the patriots themselves. For each 


generation the more patriotic part is to carry for- _ 


ward American liberty and peace by making them 
living facts in a living present. 

To that, my friends, we can, we do, rededicate 
ourselves.—The New York Times, Oct. 29, 1986. 


Reactionaryism, Radicalism, 
and Liberalism Compared 


Under Which System Will Truth and Justice 


More Often Prevail? 


by RUSSELL QUINN 


A. ONE EXTREME (the right) you nae the 
reactionaries, and at the other (the:iegt) . 

the radicals, in between you have’ 
in these three divisions you have, 
all conceptions of government. And al 
eralism is placed between the other two because it 
can see some good in each of them, yet, strangely 
enough, it is less like the two extremes than they are 
like each other. For, broadly speaking again, reac- 
tionaryism is radicalism in power; and conversely, 
radicalism is reactionaryism out of power. There 
are many cases in point. - One is enough. 

The bitterest of enemies in Europe today are 
Nazi Germany and communist Russia. One might 
expect them to be at opposite poles in their concept 
of government, and they both claim to be, yet they 
are both reactionary. They both represent power 
by force (that an electorate might return them both 
to power if given the opportunity, is beside the 
point); they both believe in government from the 
top down; they both oppose any change that would 
put them out of power,—they more than oppose it; 
they try to stifle it. In other words, dictatorships 
are reactionary, no matter from what angle you look 
at them. 

And there you have the method of reactionaryism 
and radicalism., You are out of power. You want 
to get in. The bullet, the ballot, the misery of 
people, discontent, the tolerance of liberals, preju- 
dices, antipathies, hates, etc., are all tools to be used 
by you to get into power. And you are not afraid 
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to use any or all of them. You are out of power 
you re a radical. But your methods are 

“find yourself in power. Now 
your omn nce you have the power 

to demonstrate it. You begin shoving people around. 
Somebody objects. You smash him. You are in 
power now, and you are going to stay there by the 
same methods that put you there, or, in fact, by 
any other—it doesn’t matter. Any method that 
keeps you there is to you justifiable. You are en- 
trenched now. You are the reactionary. But as 
you know all the time, you are still the same fellow. 

Thus, for instance, the radical’s complaint as to 
the methods used by the reactionary against him is 
silly. It is as if during the World War the Ger- 
mans complained that the French were pointing 
guns and shooting bullets at them, just because they 
were pointing guns and shooting bullets at the 
French. The only one justified in complaining 
about reactionary methods as well as the methods of 
the radicals, is the liberal. For centuries the liberal 
has striven to take force out of human relationships. 
For centuries he has striven for government from 
the bottom up. 

He is an idealist who beliéves in the fundamental 
principle that truth and justice will prevail. He 
does not conceive it his duty to set himself up as a 
lone interpreter of truth, or a lone dispenser of jus- 
tice; but he does conceive it to be his duty to allow 
truth and justice free intercourse among men. He 
believes that only in this way will they rise to the 
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surface. He believes he knows what is true and 
what is just for himself, and accords all other's the 


_ same right to choose for themselves. In this way he 
' believes that a finer general conception of truth and 


justice will arise. 
Thus, to get down to the practical handling of 
human affairs, the liberal insists on freedom,— 


_ freedom of speech, freedom of the press, etc.,—but 


not the barbaric freedom of allowing one individual 
to inflict harm on another. He believes in the fun- 
damental fair-mindedness of the people as a whole. 
That is why he insists that every person accused of 
committing a crime be given the privilege of a trial 
by his peers. 

And under a system of free speech and free press, 
he believes that more ills will be corrected than 
under a government omnipotent by claim and omni- 
present by necessity. Suppose, for instance, a per- 
son is engaged in some enterprise contrary to the 
common good. A free and responsible newspaper 
discovers it, exposes it, and if it be of proper magni- 
tude, a hundred journals and writers take up the 
campaign for its abolishment. Soon a hundred 
thousand tongues will be condemning it, and in 
short order that strongest of all forces, public opin- 
ion, will be aroused against it and will doom it 
under a free system. If the first newspaper was 
mistaken, and the enterprise was not working con- 
trary to the common good, it too has the same 
method of defense. It has the privilege of stating 
its case in a free and responsible press, and of allow- 
ing the public to be the judge. 

This free airing of public ills, to be judged by. 
the fair-mindedness of the public, may at times be 
less efficient than other methods, yet it provides less 
instances of miscarriages of justice than any others. 
For it is less easy to corrupt a dozen journals, stiffen 
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the hands of a hundred writers, or close the mouths 
of a thousand speakers, than it is to bribe, black- 
mail, or intimidate a small group of public officials. 

To be sure, the public may sometimes judge un- 
fairly, a newspaper may be corrupted, a writer or 
speaker may be bought, but it. is just this sort of 
free system that provides the antidote. For as 
surely and certainly as the facts are brought to light, 
this corruption will be exposed. The newspaper will 
find that it no longer has any “editorial pull,” and 
what probably is more important to this type of 
paper, it sees a decrease in circulation. And the 
corrupt writer and speaker will find their words fall- 
ing on sterile ground. 

Yes, sometimes justice may be a little slow in 
arising under this system, but so also will be injus- 
tice, and perhaps that is more important. And when 
justice strikes under this system, being more sure, 
it strikes with the heaviest of heavy hands. Where 
the government is autocratic, in many instances 
there is eternal glory and honor in being condemned 
by it, but there is eternal disgrace in being tried 
by a fair-minded society and rightfully condemned. 
That is the heaviest of punisiments. 

Thus, the way of the liberal is often the hardest 
way. It is possible only under the highest type of 
society, for it can operate only among people who 
have self-control, fair-mindedness, and intelligence. 
Being the way for the establishment of truth and 
justice, it can operate only among people interested 
in truth and justice. Its ideal is a state where every 
individual, being able to govern himself, needs very. 
little control by the government. Until that state 
is attained, the liberal recognizes the government’s 
function in aiding society to rid itself of the ele- 
ments, and the basis for the elements, working con- 
trary to this ideal. 
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A Discussion of the Propriety of Acceptance by Baptist 
Colleges of the Allotments Made by the National Youth 
Administration of the Federal Government 


by JOHN GARLAND POLLARD 
Former Governor of Virginia 


This article appeared in some eight or nine Bap- 
list journals, and is feproduced here by special per- 
mission of the author. Not only was Mr. Pollard 
governor of Virginia, but he served a number of 
years as dean of government (this included the law 
school) at William and Mary College, the oldest 
college in Virginia. 

For many years, former Governor Pollard was 
editor of the Codes of Virginia published by author- 
ity of the legislature. He ts an outstanding champion 
of the principles of religious liberty and the complete 
separation of church and state. The editors of Lrs- 
ERTY unreservedly approve of the position Mr. Pol- 
lard is taking. We believe that he has warned against 
a grave danger, and that it is time that not only the 
Baptists, but all religious denominations take alarm 
before the government obtains control of religious 
institutions. Eprtor. 


\. HE CONTRIBUTION which Baptists have made 
to the establishment of the doctrine of complete re- 
ligious liberty, constitutes their most distinctive gift 
to the world. True, millions not Baptists have fought 
for or accepted the doctrine, but according to impar- 
tial non-Baptist historians, the leadership in the 
great cause has been ascribed to Baptists. John 
Locke said more than two hundred years ago, “The 
Baptists were the first and only propounders of 
absolute liberty, just and true liberty, equal and im- 
partial liberty.” Bancroft said, “Freedom of con- 
science was from the first a trophy of the Baptists. 
Their history is written in blood.” 

The struggles of the Baptists for religious liberty 
in Virginia, and in New England under Roger Wil- 
liams, are well known to history. 

To the superficial, religious liberty means only 
the right to worship God according to the dictates of 
conscience, but it means far more than this. It 
means absolute separation of church and state. It 
means that the state has no religious function except 
to protect all of its citizens in the sacred rights of 


conscience, just as it protects them in their rights of 
property and person. It means that no sect, yea, not 
all of the sects put together, have a right to draw 
money under any guise whatsoever from the public 
treasury, to promote their enterprises, religious, edu- 
cational, or eleemosynary. Public moneys are raised 
by force of taxation levied alike on those who have 
religion and on those who have none. It is the very 
essence of tyranny to force men to pay for the sup- 


port of the churches or any of their institutions. Re-~ 


ligion is voluntary. When it ceases to be voluntary, 
it ceases to be religion. Religion rests on love, while 
government rests on force. That’s the reason the 
two do not mix. They are like two chemical ele- 
ments, which, when brought together in union, cause 
explosion. Let him who doubts this, read history. 
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' The church and the state are not enemies. They 
‘have many purposes in common, but they travel along 
ifferent routes. The one pursues the path of loving 
"persuasion, the other the path of force. The church 
' seeks to make men inwardly good; the state to make 
“them outwardly good. The one uses the sword of 
* the Spirit; the other a sword of steel. The one uses 
_ the uplifted cross; the other an uplifted club. 

When religion invokes the taxing power of the 
‘state to advance any of the institutions of the 
zy echoes, then religion denies its voluntary nature. 
As the Southern Baptist Convention declared at St. 
_ Louis in May [1936], “The churches and all their 
institutions and agencies should be supported by 
- the voluntary gifts of those interested, and not by 


_ taxes imposed on all the people by force of law.” 
F (Minutes, p- 104.) 


Baptist Practices Versus Baptist Principles 
Let us apply these Baptist principles to Baptist 


practices of today. I have before me the release 
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of the National Youth Administration dated Novem- 
It contains a list of hundreds of 
American colleges, public and private, to which an 


_ aggregate sum of approximately $1,500,000 a month 


is allotted for student work aid. Among these insti- 
tutions, all denominations seem to be represented. On 


- the list are some eighty-odd Baptist colleges allotted 
in the aggregate about $45,000 a month to pay some 


8,000 student employees. The employees are se- 


_ lected by the college to do work for the college or 


in the community at the option of the college. The 
character of work done in and for the college is 
determined by the college itself, the most common 
kind of work assigned being clerical and office work, 


assisting in libraries, museums, and laboratories, read- 


ing and marking papers for the professors, manual 
work, etc. Where the college employs the student 
to work for itself,,the college, of course, becomes 
the beneficiary of ‘the government. Where the col- 
lege engages the student to do work outside of the 
college, it becomes an employment agency for the 


government. In both cases it is the disbursing agency 


for the government, because the salary checks payable 


_ to the students are sent to the college. Be it said to 


the credit of at least three Baptist institutions, they 


have declined the aid. 


The question is whether this new kind of alliance 
between the government and the church schools is 
consistent with the traditional Baptist position. ~I 
am not at this writing considering the wisdom of 
the policies of the National Youth Administration 
nor the attitude of other denominational colleges, 
though I may add parenthetically that the question 
is vital to the interests of all religious bodies, because 
governmental subsidies, if continued, will eventually 
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Religious peatetene ag Be Supported by the Vol- 
untary Gifts of Those Interested, and Not by gras 


Imposed on All the People by Force of La’ 


lead to governmental interference. I am now writing 
as a Baptist to Baptists and from a Baptist’s stand- 
point. I do not mean to intimate, however, that Bap- 
tists have any monopoly of the principle for which I 
am contending. Over and over again other denomi- 
nations have stood for it just as nobly. 

But no matter what others may do, can we as Bap- 
tists consistently accept from the government this 
proffered help? Perhaps the answer would be plain 
if the government should pay the salary of any needy 
professor or librarian who might be engaged in our 
Baptist colleges. Yet what our colleges are actually 
doing is, accepting services of assistants to professors 


and librarians, ete., which services are paid for by 


the government. True, the amount allotted to Bap- 
tist institutions is small,—only about $45,000 a 
month, which, when divided up, seems trifling,—but 
the difference involved is one of degree only, like the 
difference between grand and petty larceny. If 
Baptist colleges must refuse on principle to allow the 
government to pay its professors, its librarians, and 
its business managers, then it must refuse to allow 
the government to pay those who:assist these college 
officers. 


The Camel’s Nose Under the Baptist Tent 

The plain and ugly truth is that the camel of 

governmental subsidies has got its nose under the 

Baptist tent. The influence of the Baptists will be 

impaired in the fights which must inevitably come 
(Continued on page 80) 
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The Danger of 
of Power 








Coneentration 


OP iia Wooprow Wriison is credited 
with saying, “The history of liberty is a history of 
the limitation of governmental power, not the in- 
crease of it. When we resist, therefore, the concen- 
tration of power, we are resisting the processes of 
death, because concentration of power is what al- 
ways precedes the destruction of human liberties.” 

With this we entirely agree. Few men can exer- 
cise power without being spoiled by it. The more 
power that is given to any man, the more is there 
danger of his grasping for still more. Even a little 
power frequently changes men until it is hard to 
recognize them. Those who had seemed gentle and 
generous often become harsh, arbitrary, bigoted, and 
narrow. Such cases have come under the observa- 
tion of all. They are found in every walk ox life— 
in business, in government, and even in the church. 
Both prince and prelate, being human, are subject 
to the same temptations. In the long struggle for 
liberty, history shows that when religious liberty is 
denied to men, civil liberty does not long survive, 
and vice versa. Civil liberty and religious liberty 
are not only twins; they are Siamese twins. One 
cannot live without the other. Therefore the en- 
croachment of dictators upon our civil rights should 
be opposed, and the attempted domination of any 
man in matters of conscience should be refused. 

Civil tyranny takes many forms—monarchies, 
autocracies, oligarchies, or even mobs, as in the 
French Revolution. Religious despotism seldom has 
power to enforce its decrees for physical punishment 
apart from the agencies of civil authority, but the 
persecution that religious tyrants use mav take a 
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variety of forms. Ridicule, social ostracism, the 
business boycott, and racial prejudice are among the 
effective weapons employed. The greater the con- 
centration of power in the hands of leaders, the 
greater the danger of the abuse of power. In both 
the state and the church “we are resisting the proc- 
esses of death” “when we resist . . . the concentra- 
tion of power.” 

We hold with the founders of the country that 
“all men are . . . endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights.” These rights do not 
in any degree infringe upon the rights of others. 
Their exercise offers no excuse for any attempt at 
the domination of others. Only those who can con- 
vince themselves that they are better able to make 
decisions for others than the latter are to make deci- 
sions for themselves will dare to try this. But such 
egotism, such vanity, such overweening conceit, have 
often been seen in both civil and ecclesiastical affairs 
in the long history of the world. 

A democratic form of government in either church 
or state may seem less efficient, slower, and more cum- 
bersome than a tyranny, but the end does not prove it 
so. The education of all the people to the proper 
use of their natural rights and the understanding of 
their mutual obligations and responsibilities to each 
other; the exercise of forbéarance, and the diligent, 
scrupulous, exact regard for the rights of others; 
the development of the eternal vigilance necessary 
for keeping liberty, may take time, but the results 
justify the effort. -_ 

An intelligent, liberty-loving/ people, free and un- 
afraid, are the earth’s finest spectacle. Bearing re- 
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' sponsibility increases one’s appreciation of it. A 
' fuller appreciation deepens one’s respect for it. 
| Those who bear burdens understand best the prob- 
' lems of others who may have heavier ones. The best 
- government must be found with the widest distribu- 
| tion of power, because the largest number thus core 
to understand the duties as well as the privileges of 
citizenship, and “because concentration of power is 
what always precedes the destruction of human lib- 
erties.” 

In neither civil nor religious society does the in- 
dividual surrender any inalienable right. For either 
type of society to be eminently successful it is not 













necessary that this be done. We may repeat that 


a proper appreciation of one’s own rights must make 
him careful of the equal rights of others. A mutual 
joining of peoples into any group—governmental, 
religious, or fraternal—naturally calls for an ac- 
knowledgment of and a regard for common respon- 
sibilities; but in none of these must the individual 
sacrifice that which is peculiarly his, and which can- 
not be given up without loss to himself and detri- 
ment to others. The preservation of these inalien- 
able rights with which the Creator has endowed all 
men is worthy of our deepest appreciation and our 
best efforts. 


| A Revolution Backward 


E by CALVIN P. BOLLMAN 


I. HAS BEEN SsalD that revolutions never go 
_ backward, but it is certain that there are sometimes 
-  counterrevolutions that undo much that some pre- 
ceding revolution had accomplished. For many 
years not only Americans, but other peoples as well, 
had regarded our American Constitution as the best 
document of the kind ever produced by the wisdom 
of statesmen. William E. Gladstone stated the truth 

in these words. 

“The American Constitution is the most wonder- 
ful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man.” 

But what man has done, man can sometimes undo, 
and today there is great danger that under the leader- 
ship of men who know not the value of liberty, 
changes will be made in our fundamental law that 
will sweep away the freedom which we as a people 
have for a century and a half regarded as ours, by 
a law that could not be changed except by the con- 
sent of the people; and that such consent could ever 
be secured has been regarded not only as improbable, 
but even as unthinkable. 

We have fallen upon evil times, when lust for 
power has become so strong that men will jeopardize 
their own liberties and the liberty of their descend- 
ants for a mess of pottage, so to speak, in the form 
of even a brief tenure of office and the privilege of 
feeding for a few years at the public crib. 

It was Abraham Lincoln who said: “You can 
fool all the people part of the time, and part of the 
people all of the time; but you can’t fool all the 
people all of the time.” There must coine a day of 
reckoning. But under our liberal immigration laws, 
often too slackly administered, we have allowed to 
grow up in this country an element not in sympathy 
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with our form of government. Under the leader- 
ship of such an element, designing men, themselves 
hungry for power such as that exercised by Euro- 
pean and Asiatic dictators, are today endeavoring 
to wreck our national Constitution, and to substitute 
for government by law an era of ruthless rule by 
rainbow chasers and would-be petty tyrants, robbing 
the people, that their own nests may be feathered 
and that their own names and achievements may 
become first-page news in the daily issues of a con- 
trolled press. 

Thus far we have been protected in a measure by 
the Supreme Court, but there is grave danger that 
by increasing the number of Justices, and by po- 
litical appointments, the Court may become the 
football of contending political parties instead of 
being, as it now is, the impartial interpreter of the 
Constitution, the guardian of the liberties of the 
people. 

Even now an aroused public opinion can avert 
threatened disaster to our matchless Constitution 
and our truly democratic form of government. The 
press is still free, and liberty cannot perish as long 
as the newspapers of the country ring with protests 
against a rewriting of the Constitution by upstart 
politicians, who, months ago, exultingly boasted, 
“A revolution is not coming; it is already here.” 

May a kind Providence and the good sense of the 
American people save us from the ruin that threat- 
ens our free institutions at the hands of rainbow 
chasers and would-be petty tyrants, who would sub- 
ject hitherto free Americans to a regimentation un- 
equaled today by anything outside the Soviets of 
Russia. We want no revolution backward in the 
United States. 
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A Brief Biographical Sketch 
of Roger Williams 


Part Five--The Peacemaker 
by CHARLES 8S. LONGACRE 


- Joeen Witiiams was not only a pioneer in 
religious-liberty ideals and principles far in advance 
of his time, but he was unexcelled in his day as a 
peacemaker. He lived in stormy times, and the 
settlers in New England were in constant danger 
of attack from the savage Indians, as well as from 
jealous and rival factions of white men. He not 
only served as an efficient peacemaker between the 
various factions whose political aggrandizements 
threatened to destroy each other, but he was able to 
calm the ferocity of rival Indian tribes against each 
other as well as against his enemy, the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, on whose destruction the Indians 
had determined. 

Roger Williams had a pleasing personality and 
the happy faculty-.of bringing order out of chaos. 
After he left Rhode Island on his second trip to 
England to make its charter more secure against 
Puritan encroachment from Massachusetts. than it 
was as it was first drawn, some heated jealousies 
sprang up between the various plantations of Rhode 
Island. Roger Williams induced his old friend, Sir 
Henry Vane, to write a letter addressed to the in- 
habitents of the colony of Rhode Island, deprecat- 
ing the “divisions among them, the headiness, tu- 
mults, disorders, injustice, the noise of which echoes 
into the ears of all, as well friends as enemies, by 
every return of ships from New England.” He 
pleaded with them: 

“Ts not the love of Christ in you, to fill you with yearn- 
ing bowels, one toward another, and constrain you not 
to live to yourselves, but to Him that died for you, yea, 
and is risen again? Are there no wise men among you? 
No public self-denying spirits, that at least, upon the 
grounds of public safety, equity, and prudence, can find 
out some way or means of union and reconciliation for 
you ar.ong yourselves, before you become a prey to com- 
mon euemies ?” 

He further suggested that they choose “commis- 
sioners agreed on, and appointed on all parts, and 
on behalf of all interests, to effect, in a general meet- 
ing, such a union and common satisfaction as might 
put a stop to their growing breaches and distractions, 
silence their enemies, encourage their friends, honor 
the name of God, and refresh and revive his sad 
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heart,’ their affectionate friend”—Roger Williams. 

When Roger Williams finally returned from Eng- 
land in August, 1654, he found the various towns 
and plantations so hopelessly divided and in civil 
strife with each other, that it taxed his skill and 
ingenuity to the utmost to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween the warring factions. He addressed a strong 
appeal to his “well-beloved friends and neighbors,” 
which reflects not only the utter confusion, the 
jealousies, and the petty and senseless wrangling 
of the townsmen, but it also reveals his unexcelled 
qualities as a leader and peacemaker. He told them 
how he had “spent almost five years with the state 
of England, to keep off the rage of the English 
against us,” and how he had labored incessantly “to 
keep up the name of a people, a free people, not 
englaved to the bondages and iron yokes of the great 
oppressions of the English and barbarians about us,” 
and all the reward he had obtained for this service 
was “grief and sorrow and bitterness.” He further 
stated, “I have been charged with folly for that free- 
dom and liberty which I have always stood for; I 
say, liberty and equality, in both land and govern- 
ment. . . . But, gentlemen, blessed be God who fail- 
eth not, and blessed be His name for His wonderful 
providences, by which alone this town and colony, 
and that grand cause of truth and freedom of con- 
science, hath been upheld to this day.” 

The deputies of the different plantations had re- 
fused to come to the general assembly in Providence 
or to meet together in conference to iron out their 
differences, and their union was on the point of dis- 
solution and likely to be swallowed up by the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. Roger Williams displayed his 
qualities as a leader of opposing factions at this 
critical moment, and took personal responsibility in 
effecting peace and harmony. He promised all 
deputies of every faction, if they came together to 
consider “the common peace, and common safety, 
and common credit,” and were willing to sacrifice 
something for the cause of “pacification” and “for 
a union” of the plantations, that all should have the 
right of “free debate and conference” and the right 
to “vote in all matters with us” bf the plantations. 
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“@ This appeal had its inevitable effect, and prepared 
ithe way for the reconvening of the General Assem- 
bly in Providence, and the reconciling of all their 
lifferences, and led not only to the reestablishment 
the Union, but to the making of the Union of the 
Providence Plantations more democratic. At a gen- 
bral election held on September 12, 1654, Roger 
Williams was elected President of the Republic of 
he Providence Plantations. Though this choice of 
e people of Rhode Island was quite contrary to his 
gown choice and wish, yet the public need and de- 
“mand, as in the case of George Washington in his 
; blection to the first Presidency of the Republic of 
the United States, made his acceptance of the office 
®& inevitable. 
| The General Assembly, that ratified the election 
§ of Roger Williams as President, authorized him to 
| write a letter of thanks to His Highness the Lord 
| Protector, Oliver Cromwell, and to Sir Henry Vane 

‘and other friends in England, in the name of the 
| Republic of the Providence Plantations, and that 

"Mr. Roger Williams subscribe his name “with the 
“title of his office.” 

_ The people of Rhode Island were proud of the 
' new form of their government, and they were proud 
| of their first President, who had set up a model 

“republic, as a pattern for others to follow, with the 
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church and state completely separated, with the con- 
science of the individual unfettered in religions mat- 
ters, with the franchise granted to all citizens, with 
freedom of the press and of speech granted to all 
men, and with rulers and lawmakers selected only 
by the consent of the governed. 

In writing this letter of “humble thanksgiving”’ 
to Sir Henry Vane, the first President of this minia- 
ture Republic in America referred with gratitude to 
“the many providences of the Most High, toward 
this town of Providence, and this Providence Col- 
ony,” and to the many letters Sir Henry Vane had 
directed to the inhabitants of Rhode Island who had 
been “an outcast and despised people. From the 
very ‘irst beginning of this Providence Colony, oc 
casioned by the banishment of some in this place 
from the Massachusetts, we say, ever since, to this 
very day, we have reaped the sweet fruits of your 
constant loving-kindness and favor toward us.” 

He continued to express his gratitude for their 
deliverance from the oppressions and persecutions 
under which the people of Europe were still suffer- 
ing and for the great liberties which they were now 
enjoying, saying: 

“We have long drunk of the cup of as great lib- 
erties as any people that we can hear of under the 
whole heaven. We have not only been long free 








from the iron yoke of wolfish bishops, and - their 
popish ceremonies (against whose cruel oppressions 
God raised up your noble spirit in Parliament), 
but we have sitten quiet and dry from the streams 
of blood spilt by that war in our native country. 
We have not felt the new chains of the Presbyterian 
tyrants, nor in this colony have we been consumed 
with the overzealous fire of the (so-called) godly 
Christian magistrates. 

“Sir, we have not known what an excise means; 
we have almost forgotten what tithes are, yea, or 
taxes either, to church or commonwealth. We could 
name other special privileges, ingredients of our 
sweet cup, which your great wisdom knows to be 
very powerful to render the best of men wanton and 
forgetful. . .. We hope you shall no more complain 
of the saddening of your loving heart by the men 
of Providence Town or of Providence Colony, but 
that when we are gone and rotten, our posterity and 
children after us shall read in our town records your 
pious and favorable letters, and loving-kindness to 
us, and this our answer, and real endeavor after 
peace and righteousness.” 

But no sooner had Roger Williams settled peace- 
ably the internal dissensions of the Providence Col- 
ony, than his ingenuity was taxed to the utmost to 


placate and pacify the external threatenings of an- 
other Indian war proposed by Massachusetts against 
the Narragansetts. As peacemaker he bestirred him- 
self to prevent the conflict, He reminded the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts, which proposed another 
war against the Narragansett Indians, that in the 
Pequot wars he was appointed by their government 
to the hazardous and weighty service and mission 
of negotiating a league of peace between themselves 
and the Narragansetts, to the imminent danger of 
his own life at the hands of the Pequot messengers 
in the Narragansett camp; and that when he had 
succeeded in arbitrating their differences and effect- 
ing a league of peace, their government had been 
pleased to send him a copy of the league, subscribed 
by all hands there; and that “since that time in all 
their great transactions of war and peace between 
the English and the natives, he had not spared purse, 
nor pains, nor hazards, very many times, that the 











whole land might sleep in peace securely ;” and th 









he would not be doing his duty to the Parliament 
of England, the Council of State, and His Highness 
the Protector, if he should be silent, when their 
mutual interests were “not a little concerned in the 


peace or war” of New England, and since “among 


their other favors to the colony of Providence Plan. 


tations, some were expressly concerning these very 
Narragansett Indians, the native inhabitants of this 
jurisdiction.” 

While Roger Williams worked for peace by means 
of arbitration, yet he was not a pacifist who would 
never justify the use of the sword. He earnestly 
declared to the General Court of Massachusetts that 
he was “never against the righteous use of the civil 
sword of men or nations, yet, since all men of con- 
science, or prudence, ply to windward to maintain 
their wars to be defensive.” Then he earnestly 
pleaded with his Massachusetts brethren “to live 
and die in peace with all the natives of New Eng- 
land.” 

“Secondly,” he wrote, “are not all the English 
of this land, generally, a persecuted people from 
their native soil? And hath not the God of peace 
and Father of mercies made these natives more 
friendly in this, than our native countrymen in our 
own land, to us? Have they not entered leagues 
of love, and to this day continued peaceable com- 
merce with us? Are not our families grown up in 
peace among them? Upon which I humbly ask, 
How can it suit with Christian ingenuity to take 
hold of some seeming oceasions for their destruc- 
tion, which, though the heads be only aimed at, 
yet all experience tells us, falls on the body and the 


‘innocent ?’ 


Again Roger Williams succeeded, as he had upon 
numerous occasions before, in averting a general 
war with the Narragansetts. He was the peace- 
maker of New England. Through his indefatigable 
efforts of charity, he reconciled his enemies with 
their enemies. The charity he possessed was the 
charity of Christ, which led him to forgive his ene- 
mies as.Christ forgave His. At the risk of his own 
life he saved Puritan and Pilgrim alike from im- 
pending Indian massacres, even though they had 

exiled him to the wilderness and suffering. His 

spirit of love and liberty for all men, irrespec- 
tive of their divergent beliefs, enabled him to 
win men to his standard, and to form an endur- 
ing compact binding men together in the bond 
. of political union “only in civil things.” © These 

United States are the fruition of his hopes, his 

faith, his ideals, and’ his labors. All honor to 

the ideals, the faith, the hope, and the charity of 

Roger Williams; but the greatest of those was his 

charity for his enemies, even though they did not 

appreciate his efforts. i 
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by CLAUDE E. HOLMES 


Ss CARCELY had the ink dried on the newly 
framed Constitution, when it became evident to the 
lovers of liberty that some plan must be devised 
to preserve its dearly bought principles, outside of 
the written word. The feelings in regard to this 
matter were expressed by Luther Martin, attorney- 
general of Maryland, a delegate to the Federal Con- 
vention, in a letter he wrote to his State legislature, 
January 27, 1788: 


‘When our liberties were at stake, we warmly felt for 
the common rights of men. The danger being thought 
to be past which threatened ourselves, we are daily grow- 
ing more insensible to these rights.” —“Debates on the Fed- 
eral Constitution,” Elliot, Vol. I, p. 374. 


Believing that the Oonstitution could best be per- 
petuated by keeping the people familiar with their 
civic responsibilities and awake to the evil forces 
that are always lying in wait to attack it, a number 
of patriots banded together in 1794 in a “Society 
for the Preservation of Liberty.” It was sponsored 
by such notable leaders as James Madison, James 
Monroe, Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, and 
others. The original of this remarkable document 
is in possession of the University of North Carolina 
(see Lrserry magazine, first quarter, 1928). This 
is how they proposed to carry out their campaign: 

“We, the undersigned, having associated for the pur- 
pose of preserving and handing down to posterity these 
pure and sacred principles of liberty which have been 
derived to us from the happy event of the late glorious 
Revolution, and being convinced that the surest mode to 
secure republican systems of government from lapsing into 
tyranny is by giving free and frequent information to 
the mass of people, both of the nature of them and of the 
measures which may be adopted by their several com- 
ponent parts, have determined, and do hereby most sol- 
emnly pledge ourselves to each other by every holy tie 
and obligation which free men ought to hold inestimably 
dear, that every one in his respective station will keep a 
watchful eye over tke great fundamental rights of the 
people.” 

Although these patriots made a good beginning, 
a glimpse into our national history down through 
the years reveals that there has been an inexcusable 
failure to properly educate the American people, 
and especially the youth, regarding the source of 
their security, liberty, and prosperity. Perhaps that 
explains our present condition of lawlessness. As 


early as 1818 the distinguished jurist, Justice Joseph 
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Eternal Vigilance 


The Price of the Constitution 









Story, became concerned for the youth, and made a 
special appeal to them: 

“Let the American youth never forget that they pos- 
sess a noble inheritance, bought by the toils and sufferings 
and blood of their ancestors; and capable, if wisely im- 
proved and faithfully guarded, of transmitting to their 
latest posterity all the substantial blessings of life, the 
peaceful enjoyment of- liberty, property, religion, and in- 
dependence. The structure has been erected by architects 
of consummate skill and fidelity; its foundations are 
solid; its compartments are beautiful, as well ag useful; 
its arrangements are full of wisdom and order; and its 


defenses are impregnable from without. It has been 


reared for immortality, if the work of man may justly 


aspire to such a title. It may, nevertheless, perish in an 


hour by the folly, or corruption, or negligence, of its only 


keepers, THE PEOPLE. Republics are created by the 
virtue, public spirit, and intelligence of the citizens. They 
fall when the wise are banished from the public councils, 
because they dare to be honest, and the profligate are re- 
warded because they flatter the people in order to betray 


them.”—“Commentaries on the Constitution,” Story, Vol. 


III, p. 759. 


America has a great system of public schools. 
Their purpose is to make good citizens. There are 
many today who believe that these institutions are 
neglecting to fully instruct these future citizens in 
the foundation principles of government. When 
impractical utopias and chimerical schemes are dan- 
gled before their inexperienced eyes, they too read- 
ily forsake the old and tried rules of life for glit- 
tering promises of idleness and pleasure. 

The superintendent of a highly-rated high. school 
recently said that the philosophy of the students 
seems to be that anything they can get away with 
is all right!” And these youth are the ones who 
are soon to enact and enforce our laws. It doesn’t 
require a prophet to foretell what the conditions will 
be under the management of such citizens. 

President Theodore Roosevelt saw this danger, 
and in his fourth annual message, December 6, 
1904, gave this counsel to the people: 

“No Christian and civilized community ean afford to 
show a happy-go-lucky lack of concern for the youth of 
today; for if so, the community will have to pay a terrible 
penalty of financial burden and social degradation in the 
tomorrow.” 

In 1845 the principal of the Philadelphia High 
School. John S. Hart, LL.D., published “A Brief 
Exposition of the Constitution for the Use of Com- 
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mon Schools.” 
more than two millions who are now entitled to vote, 
is called upon to decide questions of Constitutional 
law, as really and truly as is the Supreme Court 
of the United States, but how many of all that num- 
ber have ever read the Constitution? In what 
proportion of our colleges, academies, or common 
schools is it studied? In what system of education, 
whether public or private, in any part of the coun- 
try, is a knowledge of the Constitution of the coun- 
try made a requisite for graduation, or for admis- 
sion from a lower to a higher one?” 

Two years later, Silas Wright, governor of New 
York, made this startling observation: 

“No one, familiar with the affairs of our government, 
can have failed to notice how large a proportion of our 
statesmen appear never to have read the Constitution of 


the United States with a careful reference to its precise _ 


language and exact provisions, but rather, as occasion 
presents, seem to exercise their ingenuity, ‘unfortunately 
too often powerful and powerfully exerted, to stretch both 
to the line of what they, at the moment, consider expe- 
dient. A reference to a careful, perfect, and full analysis 
of that instrument,»and the grants of power found in it, 


cannot fail to exert a strong and salutary influence upon , 


such minds.”—Hinkey’s “Constitution,” preface. 

About the same time, the Vice-President of the 
United States, G. M. Dallas, urged that the Consti- 
tution should be “found wherever there is capacity 
to read: not alone in legislative halls, judicial coun- 
cils, libraries and colleges, but also in every common 
school, log hut, factory, or fireside. It should form 
the rudimental basis of American thought, by being 
made a perpetually recurring object of memory.”— 
Ibid. 

These statements reveal the dearth of teaching onthe 
Constitution for more than a half century after it was 
adopted. Apparently the suggestions made by these 
and other prominent men were not taken seriously. 
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In it he said: “Every one of the . 
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In 1867, twenty years later, the “Citizen’s Manual, 
a Textbook on Government for Common Schools,” 
was published by the Reverend Joseph Alden, D.D., 
LL.D., president of the State Normal School, Al- 
bany, New York. He was encouraged to prepare 
his little catechism on the Constitution, he wrote, 
after having “received abundant assurances, from 
various parts of the country, that the general intro- 
duction of the study of the science of government 
into common schools would follow the appearance 
of a textbook adapted to the wants and circumstances 
of common school teachers.” 

With all our claims to superior educational privi- ; 
leges of the persent day, we are still lagging behind ) 
in the teaching of the fundamentals of our govern- 
ment. This is the testimony of one who should 
know. Dr. John J. Tigert, while U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, in an address at Washington, 
D.C., October, 1924, said: “T do not believe that 
there are more than a very limited number of per- 
sons, perhaps a hundred, who really know what is 
in the Constitution.” 

If there is one class of persons in the country 
which ought to be familiar with the Constitution, 
it is the lawyers. Yet in 1926, 4 Committee of 
American citizenship of the American Bar Aesocia- 
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Became the Fourth President of = United States, Is more Present- 
ral George Washington. 


President of the Convention, Gene 


“Lawyers 


tion, made this remarkable confession: 
are being graduated from our law schools by the 
thousands who have little knowledge of the Consti- 


tution. When organizations seek a lawyer to in- 
struct them on the Constitution they find it nearly 
impossible to secure one competent.” 

Under these circumstances need we be surprised 
today that many, both young and old, are quite in- 
different to the principles of justice and liberty for 
which this document stands and which is the only 
barrier between them and despotism? If the pres- 
ent agitation regarding the Constitution does no 
more than stir up a desire to know what it is and 
what it represents, it will have accomplished a com- 
mendable work. 

Since Washington’s day, millions have trodden 
this land of freedom and enjoyed its peace and pros- 
perity. Only a handful have had the honor, how- 
ever, of residing within the portals of the White 
House. Upon them has rested the responsibility of 
protecting and guiding the destinies of this great 
Republic. Alone with God and their consciences 
they have almost invariably been impressed to turn 
for political counsel to our magnificent Constitution, 
which they have sworn to uphold. Under the power- 

ful influence of this document of freedom, there 
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have issued from the Executive Mansion the most 
solemn messages urging loyalty to its principles, 
that have ever come to the American people. 

We receive the Oonstitution, says John Quincy 
Adams, “as a precious inheritance from those to 
whom we are indebted for its establishment, doubly 
bound by the examples which they have left us and 
by the’blessings which we have enjoyed as the fruits 
of their labors to transmit the same unimpaired to 
the succeeding generations. "—Inaugural Address, 
March 4, 1826. 

“The hand of Divine Providence was never more 
plainly visible in the affairs of men than in the fram- 
ing and adopting of that instrument” (Constitu- 
tion), wrote Andrew Johnson, in his first annual 
message, December 4, 1865. 

Shall we turn aside from their earnest counsel ? 
Shall we ignore their warnings ?~"Shall we run after 
strange political gods? Shall we experiment again 
with the lives and liberties of mankind? Shall-we 
turn from peace and prosperity to scenes of strife 
and depression? Or shall we stay by the old Ship 
of State that has so safely and majestically plowed 
through the political storms of 150 years? We hope 
that the true and tried landmarks of the Constitu- 
tion will never be moved ! 
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Our Ameriean Schools 


The Principles Under Which They Should Operate 


and the Dangers Threatening Them 


“* Monopolies, Perpetuities, Corpora- 
tions, Ecclesiastical Endowments ”’ 


by HEBER H. VOTAW 


I. AN Essay bearing the above title, James 
Madison gave his opinion concerning certain prac- 
tices which he believed were not in harmony with 
the principle of the complete separation of church 


and state. Of these, one was “the establishment of © 


tpe chaplainship to Congress ;” another, the appoint- 
ment of chaplains to the armed forces of the coun- 
try. He denied that paid teachers of religion in 
these places are more likely to be helpful than the 
free flow of “the labors of a spontaneous zeal,” and 
questioned whether “the political care of religion 
is not a nominal more than a real aid.” He con- 
ceded that “the case of navies with insulated crews” 
might offer a problem, but even in such a case he 
thought that the “chance of a devout officer, might 
be of as much worth to religion as the service of an 
ordinary chaplain.” 

Without going into the merits of Madison’s con- 
tentions concerning chaplaincies, we feel that his 
closing words merit particular attention. They 
point out a course that should always be followed, 
no matter what subject is considered. Heeded, this 
counsel would save us from sophistry, casuistry, 
and fatal compromise. 

“We are always to keep in mind that it is safer to trust 
the consequences of a right principle, than reasonings in 
support of a bad one.” 


It would be well if our lawmakers would always 
decide questions solely upon their relation to the 
principles that guided the founders of the nation 
in seeking a complete separation of religion and 
government, never giving place to subtle and subver- 
sive expediency. 

These thoughts were prompted by two articles 
which appeared in Our Sunday Visitor, of August 
16, 1936, a Catholic weekly published in Huntington, 
Indiana. The Reverend George Johnson, Ph.D., 
writes ,under the title, “The Nation’s Debt to the 
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Catholic School,” and Archbishop McNicholas, 
dealing with the same general problem, has an arti- 
cle under the heading, “Beware Measuring Educa- 
tion in Poorly Spent Dollars.” The archbishop 
says, among other things: 

“The Supreme Court of the United States has declared 
that we have a dual system of education. According to 
this ruling, there are two systems of education which are 
on an equal basis. It is not fair, therefore, that one group 
of parents, acting according to the dictates of conscience, 
should be ignored, and that another group should be 
treated as favored citizens. It is an unjust deal that will 
not allow Catholics to secure for the support of their 
schools the money paid by them for education, in the 
form of taxes.” 

We personally doubt very seriously that the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the Oregon case can 
be interpreted as Archbishop McNicholas has done. 
It is true that this just decision left to parents the 
right to choose whether their children should be edu- 
cated in the public schools or in private schools; but 
there was nothing in that decision to indicate that 
the members of the Supreme Court believed that 
taxes paid by all the people for the support of the 
schools that are provided for all pupils should be 
given to any church, Catholic or Protestant, for the 
training of its children in the tenets of its peculiar 
belief. We agree with Madison that we should al- 
ways “keep in mind that it is safer to trust the 
consequences of a right principle, than reasonings 
in support of a bad one.” 

The Reverend Johnson seeks to touch what has 
been called the most sensitive part of man, the 
pocketbook nerve. He gives statistics to show how 
much Catholics have given for the erection of their 
church schools, and how much is expended annually 
in paying teachers for these schools. This they have 
a right to do, and no one would be qufcker to defend 
this right than the editors of Lrszrry, but we have 
to part company with Mr. Johnson when he says, 
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“We are always to keep 
in mind that it is safer to 
trust the consequences of 
a right principle, than 
reasonings in support of 
a bad one.” 
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“When the State passes compulsory-education laws, 
and thus forces parents to send their children to school, 
it is up to the State to aid parents to provide schools 
that square with the dictates of their conscience. Not 
to do so is an invasion of religious liberty.” 


It is amazing how men who are apparently well 


educated can take such ground. Evidently where 


their personal interests are at stake they are not able 
to reason quite clearly. This same writer goes fur- 
ther, saying: 

“Since Catholics are required to pay taxes for the sup- 
port of education in the United States, justice demands 
that they be allowed to participate in the education their 
taxes pay for.” 


Bless your soul, father, that is just what they are 
allowed to do. A State undertakes to provide secu- 
lar education—and that is the only kind of educa- 
tion the State can provide under the fine principles 
of the American Republic—to all students, Catholics 
and Protestants alike. In fact, the State does not 
ask a student who presents himself at the doors of 
its schools to what religious belief his parents ad- 
here. He might be Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, 
Mohammedan, Hindu, Buddhist, Shintoist, Ani- 
mist, or Agnostic. That doesn’t affect his relation 
to the school nor his parents’ relation to the State. 

Let us repeat, we take our stand with Madison 
in the view he expressed when he said: “It is safer 









to trust the consequences of a right principle, than 
reasonings in support of a bad one.” We believe 
that every State in the Union has a constitutional 
provision prohibiting the use of tax funds for the 
benefit of any religious establishment. 

Some years ago a parochial school in an Ohio city 
sought to secure water from tae municipally owned 
water plant for the school without cost. The Honor- 
able Timothy Hogan, a devout son of the Catholic 
Church, ruled, as Attorney General of the Com- 
raonwealth, that “under the provisions of Section 
3963, General Code, the city council is without power 
in any way to furnish water for parochial schools 
without making a charge therefor.” Mr. Hogan, 
without equivocation or apology, interpreted the law, 
not only in harmony with the statute of the State, 
but in accordance with the spirit of the American 
Constitution. 

On one occasion in Wisconsin, a driver of a school 
bus was refused his payments because he had carried 
pupils of a parochial school as well as pupils of a 
public school. It appears that there was room in his 
bus for all, and that the parochial school was just 
across the street from the public school. In uphold- 
ing the school board in their refusal to pay the bus 
driver, the Supreme Court of the State of Wisconsin 
clearly interpreted the spirit of the American Con- 
stitution, as well as the law of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, when they ruled, “The school board is by statute 
authorized to provide transportation for such chil- 
dren of school age as desire to attend a public school, 
and no others.” 

To use public funds for parochial schools, whether 
they be Catholic, Lutheran, Episcopal, or Seventh- 
day Adventist, all of whom operate church schools, 
is bad in and of itself, but it becomes doubly dan- 
gerous when by one instance it opens the way for 
other claims to be made for public funds to be ap- 
propriated for purely church purposes. 

“It is safer to trust the consequences of a right 
principle, than reasonings in support of a bad one.” 


An Imminent Danger Threatening 


Our Free Public Schools 


by CHARLES S. LONGACRE 


‘Ein RECENT ELECTION has revealed a dan- 
ger which is jeopardizing the very existence of our’ 
free public-school system. ‘From time to time at- 
tempts have been made by the Catholic hierarchy 
to obtain State aid from the general tax funds for 
its parochial schools. 


FIRST QUARTER 


~ 


Three attempts were made before different ses- 
sions of the Ohio State Legislature to obtain an 
appropriation from the tax funds of the State, ap- 
proximating $5,000,000 for the parochial schools. 
But each attempt failed. 

This issue was a live and heated one in the last 
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“No Tax Funds of the State Should Ever Be Appro- 
priated fer Religious Private Schools” 


November election. The Catholics claimed that, 
because they paid taxes for the support of the public 
schools and supported their own parochial schools 
besides, the State, in order to be just and fair, ought 
to return a portion of these taxes to them for the 
support of their schools. 

In the first place, this argument is unsound from 
a constitutional standpoint, for in this country 
church and state are separate. Secondly, it is il- 
logical and partisan. If the State started to refund 
the taxes to all the people who receive no benefit 
from the taxes they pay for the support of the pub- 
lic schools, it would have to refund taxes not only 
to the Catholics, but to all the old maids and bache- 
lors, and to all married couples who are childless or 
whose children have been educated long ago, and to 
all religious sects that conduct their own church 
schools. Such a plan would greatly increase the tax 
burden of those who send their children to the pub- 
lie schools, in fact, the whole system of our free 
public schools would be threatened with complete 
collapse. 

The Catholic hierarchy in the State of Ohio suc- 
ceeded in electing the candidates who favored the 
appropriation of tax funds for the support of the 
parochial schools. The hierarchy is jubilant over 
the outcome of the election, and feels assured now 
of obtaining a large slice of the tax funds for the 
support of their parochial schools in that State. 

But 4,300 Protestant ministers in Ohio are deter- 
mined that the State shall not make any appropria- 
tion from the tax fimmds of the State to any sectarian 
institutions for religious education, if they can pre- 
vent it. A battle royal is forecast between Protes- 
tant and Catholic forces over this issue in the coming 
session of the Ohio Legislature. 

The State legislature of New York last year 
amended the State educational law permitting the 
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transportation. But the Rochester (N.Y.) Board 
of Education, at the opening of the present school 
year, decided that children attending Catholic or 
private schools are not entitled to ride free in pub- 
lic school buses. This decision was made by School 
Superintendent James M. Spinning, who stated that 
the Rochester School Board was guided by an opin- 
ion given by Charles A. Brind, Jr., director and 
attorney of the law division of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Mr. Brind, in construing the 
amendment, stated that the amendment did not make 
it “mandatory” for a city “to provide transportation 
for children to private schools.” The case is to be 
tested out in the courts. 

In a few States the legislatures have amended 
their educational laws so that the State can furnish 
free textbooks as well as free transportation for 
parochial-school children. This prevails only in the 
localities where the Catholic population is in the 
majority and the school boards are largely controlled 
by members of the Catholic persuasion. It is a very 
dangerous omen and a departure from American 
principles of government. It is a breaking down 
of the barriers which have separated church and 
state in America. At the pace we are going in this 
direction, it will not be long until a large portion 
of our tax funds will be diverted from the public 
schools toward the support of parochial schools, and 
the church will not only be back in politics again, 
but will dominate our free republican institutions 
and make them subservient to the church. 

One of the most significant tendencies in this di- 
rection is that some of the Protestant sects are los- 
ing their vision of the separating line between the 
church and the state. In a recent issue of the Pacific 
edition of the Christian Advocate, the Methodists 
of California went on record as favoring religious 
education in the public schools, and declared that 
“where the past policy has gotten us is clearly shown 
by the present situation in American society, domi- 
nated as it is by irreligion, materialism, and self- 
indulgence.” 

But hew can the public schools teach religion at 
public expense without stirring up a religious in- 
ferno and reviving the old-time regime of a union 
of church and state? Whose religion would be 
taught, the Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, or pagan 
brand? The brand of religion which is taught today 
in many popular Protestant churches, that man 
evolved from the lower forms of animal life, if not 
irreligious, is at least materialistic. Our country 
would be far better off to ha¥e our public schools 
remain nonreligious, than to teach a religion which 
svrings from no higher source than the animal 
kingdom. : 

The Lrserty magazine stands im defense of our 
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parochial-school children the use of free public bus 
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free public school system as conceived by Horace 


Mann, supported by public taxation, to teach only 
secular studies, leaving the teaching of religion to 
the church schools, the family, and the church. . No 


4 : tax funds of the State should ever be appropriated 
‘@ to religious or private schools, in order that religion 








may remain free from State domination. Wherever 
financial support is extended by the State, State con- 
trol invariably follows. The church that is subsi- 
dized by the State can never be free. Let the church, 
therefore, keep her hands out of the coffers of the 
State, if it does not desire State domination. 


| The Flag Salute in the Public Schools 


| Should It Be Enforced? 


by THOMAS M. FRENCH 


HERE HAVE RECENTLY been clashes in the 


: public schools of Maryland and Massachusetts over 


the flag salute required of school children. As a 
result, some children have been out of school for 
several months. 

The trouble has come because of religious convic- 
tions. Parents have held that to salute the flag is 
a form of idolatry, and they and their children have 
stoutly refused to yield their convictions. Prin- 
cipals of schools have felt that the law should be 
upheld, so there has seemed nothing to do but for 
the children to leave school. This situation pre- 
sents a real problem to be solved in some just way. 

We do not believe that the salute of the flag in- 
volves in any way a compromise of Christian prin- 
ciples. In faet, we are convinced that the honor 
paid the flag, and in this way to our country, is well 
supported by the Holy Scriptures. The apostle 
Paul, the greatest of the inspired Christian writers, 


said> 


“Render therefore to all their dues: tribute to 
whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear 
to whom fear; honor to whom honor.” Rom. 13:7. 

And concerning the Christian’s attitude toward 
his fellow men, toward God and kings, it is written: 
“Honor all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. 
Honor the king.” 1 Peter 2:17. 

There is a vast difference between paying honor 
to the king and worshiping him. Likewise we honor 
the flag, but we do not render it worship. 

The flag is not a modern invention; it was used 
among the Israelites anciently. The twelve tribes 
were divided into four groups, each having its stand- 
ard, or flag, and at night the tribes encamped by 
their respective banners. We read in Numbers 2:2: 
“Every man of the children of Israel shall pitch by 
his own standard, with the ensign of their father’s 
house: far off about the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion shall they pitch.” 

In times of defense against invading foes, the men 
were rallied under the standard of the nation. There 
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was certainly a tribute paid to the flag during the 
time the Israelites were a nation. And we believe 
that honor is due the flag of our nation. 

But the question arises concerning compulsory 
salute of the flag. Is it wise to force citizens or 
their children to do what should be a voluntary 
honor paid the ensign of our nation? It would 
seem that wise instruction would do much to over- 
come mistaken religious zeal. It is hard to over- 
ride the convictions of a people, be they right or 
wrong. The spirit of martyrdom rises higher and 
higher with every effort to enforce laws respecting 
what are thought to be religious issues. 
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If this question of flag salute is confused in the 
minds of our citizens, even a small minority, would 
it not be best to rescind the law, and teach by pre- 


cept and example the fundamental respect every citi- _ 


zen should show, not only to the flag, but to the 
officials chosen to bear responsibility, and respect 
for the laws of the country ? 








It is the duty of the state to protect all religious 
dissenters and nonconformists, irrespective of the 
correctness or incorrectness of those religious convic- 
tions. It is not the prerogative of the state to deter- 
mine what constitutes a true religious conviction, 80 


long as that conviction does not interfere with the 


tights of others. 


The Wearing of Religious Garb 
by Teachers in the Public Schools 


Tx SUPREME couRT of North Dakota decided 
that Catholic sisters who meet the professional quali- 
fications for the position of public school teachers 
in North Dakota, should not be debarred from teach- 
ing in the common schools, even though they wear 
the garb of their religious orders in the classroom 
and contribute part of their income to the support of 
their mother house. 

A test case was brought by some of the taxpayers 
to enjoin the school board from paying the salaries 
to four Sisters of St. Benedict who had been em- 
ployed to teach in the consolidated schools of Glad- 


stone. The supreme-court opinion says: 


“There is no claim and no evidence that any religious 
instruetion was given, or that any religious exercises were 
conducted. 

“The question in the ease therefore resolves itself as 
to whether the fact that the teachers in question contribute 
to the order a large part of their earnings and wear their 
particular religious garb during school hours, constitutes 
a violation of the constitution and laws of North Dakota, 
and infringe the rights of the plaintiffs so as to entitle 
them to injunctive relief. 

“We all agreed that the wearing of the religious habit 
deseribed in the evidence does not convert the school into 
a sectarian school, or create sectarian control within the 
purview of the constitution. Such habit, it is true, pro- 
claimed that the wearers were members of a certain de- 


nominational organisation, but so would the wearing of 
the emblem of the Christian Endeavor Society or the 


Epworth League. The laws of the State do not prescribe 
the fashion of dress of the teachers in our schools. 
Whether it is wise or unwise to regulate the style of 
dress to be worn by teachers in our public schools, or to 
inhibit the wearing of dress or insignia indicating reli- 
gious belief, is not a matter for the courts to determine. 
The limit of our inquiry is to determine whether what 


has been done infringes upon and violates the provisions 


of the constitution... . 


“The fact that the teachers contributed. a material por- 


tion of their earning to the religious order of which they 


are members, is not violative of the constitution. A per- 


son in the employ of the State or any of its subdivisions 


is not inhibited from contributing money, which he or she 


has earned by service so performed, for tHe support of 


some religious body of which he or she is a member. To 


deny the right to make such contribution would in itself 
constitute a denial of that right of religious liberty which 
the constitution guarantees.” 

It is interesting to note how the State supreme 
courts differ in their interpretation of the State 
school laws upon this subject. In the case of O’Con- 
ner versus Hendrick, 184 N.Y. 421, Nora O’Conner 
and Elizabeth E. Dowd, members of the sisterhood 
of St. Joseph, insisted on wearing the garb of their 
order while teaching in the public schools. Their 
salary was withheld because they had disobeyed the 
order of the State superintendent prohibiting the 
wearing of a distinctive religious garb in the school- 
room. The court of appeals, the highest court in 
New York, held that the influence of a religious 
garb is distinctly sectarian, and that the plaintiffs 
were not entitled to salary for the time they wore 
the garb of their sisterhood. The court took the 
position that though there was no actual doctrine 
taught by these plaintiffs, there was a violation of 
the constitutional provision prohibiting the use of 
public money or credit for the support of any sec- 
tarian school or institution of learning. Said the 
court : 

“Here we have the plainest possible declaration of the 
public policy of the State as opposed to the prevalence 
of sectarian influences in the public schools. . . . There 
ean be little doubt that the effect of the costume worn 
by these sisters of St. Joseph at all times in the presence 
of their pupils would be to inspire respect if not sym- 
pathy for the religious denomination to which they 80 


manifestly belong. To this extent the influence was sec- . 


tarian, even if it did not amount to the teaching of de- 
nominational doctrine.” 


Pennsylvania Forbids Wearing of Garb 


On June 27, 1895, the legislature of Pennsyl- — 


vania passed an act entitled, “An Act to prevent the 
wearing in the public schools of this commonwealth 


by any of the teachers thereof, of any dress, in- § 
signia, mark, or emblems indicating the fact that — 
such teacher is an adherent or;member of any reli- ~ 


gious order, sect, or denomintion.” 
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The constitutionality of this law was tested in the 
case of Commonwealth versus Herr, Pennsylvania 
State Reports 229, 132. It was held by the court 
that the act is constitutional, and that it does not 
violate the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments of 
the Constitution of the United States, nor does it 
violate sections 3 and 4 of Article I of the constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania relating to religious worship 
and belief. Justice Rice, among other things, said: 


“We cannot assent to the proposition that the intent 
or the effect of the legislation is to disqualify any per- 
son from employment as a teacher ‘on account of his 
religious sentiments.’ It is directed against acts, not 
beliefs, and only against acts of the teacher while en- 
gaged in the performance of his or her duties as such 
teacher. . . . The system of common-school education in 
this commonwealth is the creature of the State, and its 
perpetuity and freedom from sectarian control are guaran- 
teed by express constitutional provisions. Subject to 
these, the power to support and maintain an efficient sys- 
tem of public schools, wherein all the children of the 
commonwealth above the age of six years may be educated, 


is vested in the legislature. This carries with it the au- 
thority to determine what shall be the qualifications of 
the teacher, but in prescribing them the legislature may 
not make religious belief or church affiliation a test. 
Nevertheless, the power of the legislature to make reason- 
able regulations for the government of their conduct while 
engaged in the performance of their duties must be con- 
ceeded. Primarily it is the province of the legislature to 
determine what regulations will promote the efficiency of 
the system and tend to the accomplishment of the object 
for which it was established. It is only where such regu- 
lations are clearly shown to be in violation of the funda- 
mental law, that the courts, even though entertaining a 
different opinion from that of the legislature as to the 
necessity for or the wisdom or expediency of adopting 
them, may annul them.” 


It is evident that a State has the right to deter- 
mine the qualification of the teachers of State schools, 
and to insist that its teachers shall rdmain neutral 
upon religious questions, not only in their teaching, 
but in their acts so far as their peculiar sectarian cos- 
tumes and beliefs are concerned. 


Protestants Offer Protest 
To Herr Hitler 


by FRANK A. COFFIN 


Bas couRaGE 80 nobly exemplified by the 
German princes when, at the Diet of Spires in 1529, 
they presented their famous protest, has found its 
counterpart in the letter of the German Evangelical 
Church, addressed to Fuchrer Hitler last June, 
and the later communication, dated August 23, 
1936, addressed “To Evangelical Christians and the 
Authorities of Germany.” 

“The Protest of Spires was a solemn witness 
against religious intolerance, and an assertion of 
the right of all men to worship God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences.”—“The Great 
Controversy,” p. 204. 

In their famous protest, the princes declared: 
“There is no sure doctrine but such as is conform- 
able to the word of God. .. . This word is the only 
truth; it is the sure rule of all doctrine and of all 
life, and can never fail or deceive us. He who 
builds on this foundation shall stand against all the 
powers of hell, while all the human vanities that are 
set up against it shall fall before the face of God.” 
—“History of the Reformation,” D’Auligné, book 
18, chap. 6. 


No less noble in this enlightened twentieth cen- 


tury, when the word of God in Germany is again 
FIRST QUARTER 


under the ban, is the recent manifesto of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Church. Because of the great in- 
terest in this matter, and the fact that the principles 
of religious liberty enunciated therein apply as well 
in America as in Germany, we quote: 

“To Evangelical Christians and the Authorities in 

Germany. 

“BRETHREN AND SIsTErs: 

“The German people is facing a decision of the 
greatest historical importance. 

“The question is whether the Christian faith is 
to retain its right to exist in Germany or not. Today 
the gospel of Jesus Christ is being attacked here 
systematically with unequaled violence. This is 
being done not only by those who reject any belief 
in God, but also by those who do not wish to deny 
God, but think they can reject the revelations of 
Jesus Christ. Powers of the state and of the party 
are being used against the gospel of Jesus Christ 
and against those who profess it. 

“It is hard for us to say this... . 

“Tt is absolutely fantastic for evangelical Chris- 
tians to think that official organs in the German 
Fatherland turn against the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
But it is happening, nevertheless. 
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Spires, in Bavaria. It Was 
Presented Their 


Famous Protest Which Gave Them the Appellation of Protestants 


“We have kept silence about this for a long time. : 


We have allowed ourselves to be told that it was only 
the action of a few individuals who would be called 
to order. We have waited; we have made repre- 
sentations. And the Fuehrer has been told what 
was weighing down the hearts and consciences of 
evangelical Christians. . . . 

“It has gone so far among the German people 
that the honor of German citizens is being trampled 
in the dust because they are Christians. The Chris- 
tian population of Germany notes with great per- 
turbation that it is being ridiculed and scorned in 
every way (in the press, theaters, lectures, and mass 
meetings) for its faith in the will of Jesus Christ, 
and its German sentiments and trustworthiness are 
being doubted... . 

“Under the slogan ‘Deconfessionalization of pub- 
lic life,’ the church is being forced more and more 
to limit all its activities to within the church walls. 
In the country ‘of Martin Luther the evangelical 
Christians are being prevented from bearing witness 
to the gospel in public gatherings. . . . 

“The evangelical school is being opposed. Min- 
istration to the souls of the rising generation is being 
made almost impossible. At the same time, how- 
ever, the young people are being accustomed to the 
disparagement and even the mockery of the Chris- 
tian faith. 
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“In the writings of the Hitler youth, in news- 
papers and magazines, like the ‘Schwarzen Korps,’ 
etc., there are repeatedly found fresh insults to the 
Christian faith which are not fit to be reproduced. 
He who rebels against this war upon the Christian 
faith must expect to be branded as an enemy of the 
state. The evangelical Christian frequently finds 
no ear among the state officials when his conscience 
forces him to oppose things contrary to God’s plain 
commandment, as, for example, the mass swearing 
in of children on April 20, 1936. 

“Such oppression of conscience, made worse by 
constant espionage, produces hypocrisy and a slavish 
spirit, and, finally, the genuine moral ties are dis- 
solved. 

“We say all this in deep sorrow. We are ready 
to sacrifice our property and our lifeblood in the 
interest of the state and of our German people, but 
we do not want to be told before the throne of God’s 
judgment: ‘When the gospel of Jesus was being 
attacked in the German lands, you remained silent 
and turned your children over to a strange spirit 
without resistance.’ In the face of what is happen- 
ing today in our midst, we bear witness to the eter- 
nal truths of God before the German people. 


“The Lord our God is a holyj God, and does not . 


allow Himself to be mocked. Hé hag revealed Him- 
self in His Son Jesus Christ, who was crucified and 
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arose from the dead. There is no God other than 
this one, who is the Father of Jesus Christ. His 
word contains eternal verities and saving grace for 
all. It demands and creates faith and therewith an 
obedience that entrusts one’s entire life to the mercy 
of God. 

“Christians are in duty bound to obey the author- 
ities in so far as they do not demand anything 
against the commands of God. It is the mission of 
the church of Jesus Christ to proclaim the word of 
the living God to all the people, not merely to those 
who attend the divine services of the congregations. 
Christ says: ‘That which ye have spoken in the ear 
in closets, proclaim from the housetops. Go forth 
and preach the gospel to all creatures.’ The church 
is bound by these words. 

“We appeal to all the authorities over the German 
people. The national government unequivocally 
promised to give firm protection to Christianity as 
the basis of our entire moral system. And just as 
definite were the words pronounced in the German 
Reichstag on March 21, 1933: ‘The right of the 
church continues to exist; nothing will be changed 
in its relation to’ the state.’ 

“Protection for Christianity cannot mean that the 
gospel must be protected by human power. The gos- 
pel enjoys a higher protection! But it must mean 
that disparagements of the gospel be kept aloof from 
the public life of the German people, and that the 
faith to which the church bears witness be not sys- 
tematically destroyed in our young folk. This we 
demand, in the name of the living God, from all 
those holding office in Germany. 

“We must have the right publicly and freely to 
bear witness before the German people to the faith 
of its fathers. The continual spying upon the work 
of the church must cease. The ban upon church 
meetings in public rooms must be lifted; the fetters 
placed upon the church press and the works of 
Christian charity must be removed. Above all must 
a halt be called upon state officials continually inter- 
fering in our internal affairs in the interest of those 
who, by their life and acts, are bringing about the 
destruction of the Evangelical Church. .. . 

“This whole matter involves the right of the 
church of Jesus Christ to exist in this world. We 
ask all the authorities over the German people to 
bear in mind that they must give an accounting to 
the living God for all that they are doing. We en- 
treat them to do nothing and to leave nothing undone 
that fs against the will of God and against the free- 
dom of conscience contained in the word of God. 

“We appeal to the entire evangelical Christianity 
in Germany. We urge its members, true to the 
exhortations of the gospel: Do not allow yourselves 
to become embittered against the state and the peo- 
ple if you have to suffer for conscience’ sake! Al- 
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ways and under all circumstances the evangelical 
Christian owes loyalty to his state and to his people. 
And it also is loyalty when the Christian resists an 
order that conflicts with the word of God and thus 
recalls his authorities to obedience to God. 

“We entreat all evangelical Christians to pay 
attention to the rising generation and to maintain 
in it reverence for the gospel that gave strength and 
support to the German people through a thousand 
years of history. We call upon all evangelical 
Christians to confess firmly and openly their faith 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ. In this decisive hour 
Jesus Christ wants upright believers and resolute 
disciples. Now the following words hold good: ‘He 
who acknowledges Me before men, him will I also 
acknowledge before My heavenly Father.’ 

“We appeal to the servants of the church to bear 
witness to the gospel of Jesus Christ firmly and 
openly, without compromise and without fear of 
men. Many, for example, have lain in jail and in 
concentration camps, and have had to endure banish- 
ment and other things. We do not know what still 
lies before us. But, come what may, we are bound 
to obey our heavenly Father! - 

“Tet us do what we must, and let us live in the 
joyous faith that men who fear only God and noth- 
ing else in the world are the best servants of their 
people. 

‘‘We raise our hands to God the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost! Be merciful to our people! 
Let Thy truth remain with us! Help it to victory! 

“The Council of Brothers of the Denominational 
Synod. of the German Evangelical Church. 

“TSigned] D. Koon. 

“The Acting Management of the German Evan- 
gelical Church. 

“(Signed] Muriier-Dantem.” 

How like the Protest of the Princes at Spires is 
this appeal to civil authorities to do nothing “against 
the freedom of conscience contained in the word of 
God.” Writing of Reformation times, D’Aubigné 
says: 

“The principles contained in this celebrated Pro-— 
test . . . constitute the very essence of Protestantism. 
Now this Protest opposes two abuses of man in mat- 
ters of faith: the first is the intrusion of the civil 
magistrate, and the second the arbitrary authority 
of the church. Instead of these abuses, Protestant- 
ism sets the power of conscience above the magis- 
trate, and the authority of the word of God above 
the visible church. In the first place, it rejects the 
civil power in divine things, and says with the 
prophets and apostles, ‘We must obey God rather 
than man.’ ”—D’Aubigné, book 18, chap. 6. 

And so is this new voice of Protestantism in Ger- 
many. May God give His faithful ones grace and 
courage to stand firm. 
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Program of 


The Leord’s Day Alliance 


, . 


I, rug Literary Digest of September 5, 1936, 
it is stated that “Doctor Bowlby announced he would 
seek a Congressional law to close the District of 
Columbia tightly on Sunday.” 

This is not the first time Dr. Bowlby, the general 
secretary of the Lord’s Day Alliance, has attempted 
to induce Congress to clamp a Sunday blue law 
“tightly” down on the District of Columbia. 

Just ten years ago, the Lord’s Day Alliance 
rallied all the religious forces of the country that 
are a part of this alliance behind a program to make 
the District of Columbia as blue as indigo on Sun- 
days. Not only were all labor and businesses of a 
civic nature to be prohibited on Sundays, but all 
forms of honorable and legitimate recreation and 
amusement. 

Thirteen hearings were conducted before the 
House Committee of the District of Columbia at 
that time, but the Lord’s Day Alliance’s Sunday 
bill went the way of all former Sunday bills. 
Nearly one hundred fifty compulsory Sunday- 
observance bills have been introduced into Congress 
during the nearly fifty years since the Lord’s Day 
‘Alliance and the National Reform Association in- 
troduced the first Sunday bill into Congress in 1888. 
Thus far, Congress has turned a deaf ear -to all 
proposals to fasten a compulsory Sunday-observance 
law upon the District of Columbia. 

The Lord’s Day Alliance program on compulsory 
Sunday observance is very drastic. In outlining the 
Alliance’s program for the District of Columbia 
relative to Sunday legislation by Congress, Doctor 
Bowlby, in an interview he granted a correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, once said: 

“We are well financed. Our lobby at Washington 
will be an effective and experienced one. We shall 
work in every Congressional district in every State. 
We shall agitate and spread propaganda, and cause 
voters to write unceasingly to their Representatives 
in Congress, until no Congressman who cares to stay 
in Congress will dare refuse to vote for our meas- 
ures. These were the methods used by the Anti- 
Saloon League, and they were effective. 

“We propose to pass no blue laws. There are 
no such things as blue laws—never were. And we 
don’t propose to legislate people into church. We 
propose by legislation to make it easier for people 
to go to church. In other words, we shall try to 
close the baseball parks, the golf links, the motion- 
picture and other theaters, the concert halls, the 
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amusement parks, the bathing beaches, and so on. 
We shall fight all amusements where an admission 
fee is charged. We shall oppose golf, tennis, base- 
ball, football, and other sports, even if purely ama- 


teur and void of financial cost to those watching or . tf 


taking part, because they set bad examples for chil- 
dren who otherwise might be content to go to Sun- 
day school. 

“We shall seek to restrict the sale of gasoline for 
pleasure automobiles, and urge other measures that 
will stop Sunday automobiling and joy riding. This 
will not bring the old-fashioned horse and buggy 
back, because we believe that the Lord’s day should 
be a day of rest for man and beast. Excursion 
steamer rides on Sunday will be opposed by us, on 
the ground that they are unnecessary to the moral 
welfare of Christian America.” 

“How many churches are behind this movement ?” 
the reporter asked. 

“Sixteen denominations,” Doctor Bowlby replied. 
“Really, we have seventeen, for while the Lutheran 
Synod did not endorse this movement officially, the 
Lutherans are with us. Only the Roman Catholics, 
the Unitarians, the Seventh-day Adventists, and the 
Jews are outside this movement. And, to be per- 
fectly frank with you, they will have to conform to 
the laws if we succeed. The Jew will have to ob- 
serve our sabbath. As a matter of fact, he might 
as well, because Saturday is not, after all, his Sab- 
bath. He is wrong by the revised calendar. There- 
fore, it will work no hardship for him to attend his 
synagogue on the same day we attend our churches. 

“No, I see no reason why the public libraries or 
the art galleries should remain open on Sunday. 
We shall seek to eliminate the huge Sunday news- 
papers, and establish a censorship over the stuff that 
gets into them on other days.... 

“Of course, we shall back no law that would com- 
pel a -man or woman to attend church. But we be- 
lieve that if we take away a man’s motorcar, his 
golf clubs, his Sunday newspaper, his horses, his 
pleasure steamships, amusement houses, and parks, 
and prohibit him from playing outdoor games or 
witnessing field sports, he naturally will drift back 
to church. ' : 

“We propose to close all stpres) pharmacies ex- 
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_ a hold-over. 
no such things as blue laws—never were.” Of 








) cepted. And it is our hope that pharmacies may be 
_ limited to the sale of medicines only on Sundays.” 


The above program the Lord’s Day Alliance has 


_ endeavored to put into effect in those localities where 


the old Sunday blue laws of colonial times are still 
Yet Doctor Bowlby says, “There are 





course, nothing is blue to him who is color blind, 
or to him who wants “blue” to look “white.” 
It is quite evident that Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 


# tionary and noted writers do not agree with Doctor 
§ Bowlby as to blue laws. Webster’s Dictionary de- 
| fines “blue laws” as follows: “Certain laws of ex- 
‘treme rigor alleged by Rev. Samuel A. Peters, in his 


‘General History of Connecticut,’ to have been en- 
acted in the early days of the New Haven colony; 
hence, any puritanical laws.” Formerly these laws 
were supposed to have been mostly maliciously in- 
vented by Peters, but nearly all of them have now 
been found in the New Haven statutes or in the 
works of one Neal, an earlier writer than Peters. 
(See W. F. Prince’s “An Examination of Peters’ 
Blue Laws.”’) 

Doctor Bowlby may attempt to legislate religious 
customs and observances into civil law through Con- 
gressional legislation, but our Federal lawmakers 
have thus far refused thus to legislate. The Con- 
stitution of the United States is absolutely against 
such a program, and the Alliance will find plenty 


_ of opposition from liberty-loving Americans when 


it presents such an anti-Christian, un-American, 
and antiquated puritanical program for the District 
of Columbia before the next Congress. 

What Doctor Bowlby is after is a Sunday law of 
the above-described indigo type for the District of 
Columbia, which is to serve later as a “model Sun- 
day law for the whole nation.” But Congress can- 
not comply with such a demand without overriding 
and nullifying the constitutional guaranties of civil 
and religious liberty. Religious legislation means 
the destruction of religious liberty and the inaugura- 
tion of religious persecution. Cc. 8. L. 


Sunday Law 


A Means of Persecution 


ius ONE salD, “If we wish to persecute some 
one, get a scolding woman after him or invoke a 
Sunday blue law against him.” But an officer of 
the law has found a Sunday law an effective means 
for deceptive trickery and extortion. This is quite 
fully set forth in an editorial in the Los Angeles 
Times, October 5, 1936, as follows: 
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“What kind of social system does this sound like? 
A special policeman tried to buy some bread on Sun- 
day in Santa Barbara, where it is illegal to sell any 
foodstuffs on Sunday. 

“The grocer, a cripple in a tiny shop which is his 
only means of livelihood, refused. 

“Persistent, the special policeman sent his wife, 
who begged with tears in her eyes for a loaf of 
bread. 

“The grocer, impressed by her pleas, finally gave 
in, sold her the bread. 

“The special policeman thereupon arrested him. 


“And, criticized severely by Judge Rizor for such 
tactics, the special officer said that his semipolice 
job was his only means of livelihood, and he had to 
‘show results.’ 

“ Show results.’ 

“This is a reversion to the tactics of the Dark 
Ages. 

“In the Inquisition, in feudal wars, and in de- 
graded society of the middle centuries, a certain 
class made its precarious living by instigating of- 
fenses against certain leaders, and then selling out 
the offenders to those same leaders. 

“Tt was ‘police’ work in its lowest form. 

“And, of course, the practice has persisted among 
stool pigeons and reward seekers right up to the 
present. 

“But it is unthinkable that the enlightened city 
of Santa Barbara will stand for a system like this 
on a mere matter of selling groceries on Sunday. 

“In cases of murder or high treason, it might be 
excusable to try to trap a malefactor in this fashion. 

“But for a loaf of bread! 

“Tt sounds like the ‘crime’ for which Jean Val- 
jean was sent to the galleys. 

“In the first place it seems that Santa Barbara 
is trying to do the impossible in imposing an iron- 
clad Sunday-closing law on grocery stores. 

“A people’s laws have to be determined by over- 
whelming mass sentiment. 

“And Sunday ... is not considered by the masses 
now as the day of absolute rest and rigid ecclesiasti- 
cal observance that it was, say, fifty years ago. 

“If people want to buy bread on Sunday, they 
are going to buy bread on Sunday, because it doesn’t 
seem reasonable or just that they should be forbid- 
den to do so. 

“And there are going to be dealers to sell it to 
them. 

“The matter isn’t important enough to make 
criminals out of the dealers because they yield to 
mass sentiment and defy ‘the law.’ 

“Most important of all, the enforcement of any 
rule like this should not be entrusted to any special 
officer who has to ‘show results’ to make a living. 
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“Instead of being officers, such men should either 
get steady jobs or go on relief. 

“The drain on society is much worse from an 
officer who becomes an instigator of lawbreaking 
than it would be from the same man going on re- 
lief.” 

Compulsory Sunday laws are a relic of the Dark 
Ages, when church and state were united and when 
the state attempted to make people religious by law. 
They always have been employed as weapons to per- 
secute dissenters and nonconformists. Some of the 
most conscientious Sabbatarians who observed an- 
other day than Sunday as holy time, have had to 
suffer untold persecution under these antiquated and 
anti-Christian laws, 

It is high time that a country which believes in 
a separation of church and state, in the free exer- 
cise of the conscience of the individual in all reli- 
gious concerns, and. in the right of all citizens, no 
matter what their religious persuasion, to stand on 
an equality before the civil law and to enjoy the 
equal protection of the laws,— it is. high time, I say, 
that this country lived up to its high professions of 
religious freedom, and repealed these un-American 
religious laws which have plagued the human race 
since their first inception under: the union of church 
and state in the days of Constantine the Great. 


c. 8. L. 


Sunday Blue Law 
Revived in Washington 


, = ciry of Wenatchee, Washington, on 
October 27, 1936, staged a memorable court trial 
and battle royal between Sam Driver, the present 
State’s attorney, and Sam Sumner, a former State’s 
attorney, over the enforcement of an ancient Sunday 
blue law. The Ministerial Association and clergy 
of Wenatchee resurrected an antiquated Sunday law 
which prohibited the sale of uncooked food on Sun- 
days, as well as all labor of a secular nature and all 
recreation. The clergy inspired the Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation to prosecute the grocery stores which sold 
the staples of life on Sunday to those who felt their 
need of them. Paid undercover men were employed 
to decoy these merchants into a trap by selling 
them uncooked food under the plea of necessity. 
One merchant was fined $45, another $100 and costs, 
still another $30 and costs, and a long list of others 
are expected to receive similar treatment for selling 
canned goods on Sundays. The undercover men 
bought canned corn and canned peas. The Sunday 
law allows the sale of cooked food, and the question 
was whether canned corn and canned peas were 
cooked food or raw food. 
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Another question raised was why the grocery 
stores should be singled out, and the garages and 


other lines of business and emusements condemned § 
under other clauses of the same law, be allowed to — 


operate unmolested. 


Attorney Sumner, in speaking for the defendants, — 
said that the Sunday law of Washington did not fit | 
into the changed conditions of 1936, and therefore ~ 
was obsolete and unenforceable. There was a time — 
when religious people thought a pool table was “an — 
instrument of the devil,” but today, said he, it is — 


possible to find them in the Y.M.C.A. Likewise, 


there was a time when religious people believed re- | 


ligion should be enforced by civil magistrates. Mr. 
Sumner continued his argument by saying: 

“Twenty-five years ago they didn’t play ball on 
Sunday,” but “times have changed.” Today ball is 
played in all the country. Twenty-five years ago 
you could not find a bowling alley ina Y.M.G.A., 
but today it is different. This Sunday law, Mr. 
Sumner said, applies equally to shows, garages, and 
other lines of business, and asked why just a few 
grocers were singled out. He stated: 


“The whole thing behind it is that somebody wants to 
stop the flow of the dollars from their business. . . . Every 
filling station is violating the Sunday-closing law... . 
Garages are the same as stables for a car, and they’re 
just as guilty as grocers when they remain open Sunday. 
. . . When the law was passed, drugstores were drug- 
stores. What are they today? No one is putting pres- 
sure on them . . . for selling personal property on Sun- 
days. I want to appeal to your sense of fairness, The 
Grocery Association is after Reiniger, and is asking you 
to go ahead and enforce this law and aid in their pro- 
gram. They’re not interested in religious freedom or to 
aid moral conditions. . . . 

“We invite tourists from the North, South, East, and 
West to come. They’ve got to eat. They can’t pack fresh 
meat with them. They’ve got to buy it some place. Why, 
it’s even against the law to buy a loaf of bread, or sell 
tickets on ears, as well as sell gas on Sundays. The 
law is unfair, and no doubt will be changed by the next 
legislature.” 


The jury, however, brought in a verdict of guilty 
in every case. It certainly seems strange that a jury 


.can declare it a crime to sell a can of corn, and not 


a crime to sell corn on the cob; a crime to sell a 
can of peas, but not a crime to sell a dish of peas; 
a crime to sell a can of tomatoes, but not a crinie 
to sell sliced tomatoes; a crime to sell a head of 
cabbage, but not a crime to sell cabbage slaw. Why 
should it be uncivil to sell a loaf of bread on Sun- 
day, and perfectly civil to sell it on Monday; or 
a crime to sell a loaf of bread on Sunday, and not a 
crime to sell it sliced? Only a theologian of the 
Puritan type of New England three hundred years 
ago could split a theological haif of this texture. 

Of course, Attorney Driver, the State’s attorney, 
felt that it was his duty to enforce all laws upon the 
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statute books, no matter how foolish some might be. 
“My job is to enforce the law when complaint is 
made,” he said; and said he to the jury, “It is your 
duty to bring in a verdict of guilty.” That is good 
sound advice when a law is just and not in violation 
of fundamental rights. But when a law comes down 
from ancient times tainted with the blood of 
martyrs, contrary to the fundamental principles and 
ideals of our government, and destructive of reli- 
gious liberty and the free exercise of the conscience 
in the realm of religion, then such advice is folly. 
Justice is higher than an unjust law. 

Under the foregoing sophistry, that all laws must 
be enforced, irrespective of the nature of the offense 
and the justness of the law, the greatest injustices 
and crimes have been committed. Under such sophis- 
try the Jews crucified Christ. “We have a law,” 
said they, “and by our law He ought to die,” and 
they instructed the jury to find Him guilty. And 
they pronounced Him guilty “who knew no sin.” 


_ Under the same kind of reasoning, Nero beheaded 


the apostle Paul-and' burned the early Christians at 
the stake. Domitian and Diocletian both issued 
edicts to destroy all the Christians. The Roman 
officials said: “We have a law, and by our law all 
Christians ought to die,” and more than five million 
Christians were martyred under Roman law by these 
pagan emperors. 

No, it is not always wise to say all laws must be 
enforced, irrespective of the fairness and justness 
of such laws. These Sunday-observance laws are 
religious requirements, and are therefore unconsti- 
tutional ; and the Constitution is greater than a local 
statute. Sunday laws are unjust, partial, unfair, 


_ discriminatory, anti-Christian, and anti-American, 


and therefore should ‘be repealed and not enforced. 
Their enforcement means religious persecution for 
somebody, and the vindication of a religious creed 
by the state. In America, all laws should be ad- 
ministered on the basis of a complete separation of 
church and state. C. 8. L. 


Catholics Oppose Federal 
Aid for Public Schools 


L. AN EDITORIAL entitled, “When Congress 
Owns Our Schools,” in the issue of July 11, 1936, 
America, a Roman Catholic weekly, opposes the 
Harrison-Fletcher school-subsidy bill. In conclud- 
ing its opposition, it says: 

“The Harrison-Fletcher bill authorizes an annual ap- 
propriation of $300,000,000 to be distributed among the 


States for school purposes. But Congress can and Con- . 


gress must dictate the manner in which this money is to 
be used, and the subsidy will be withheld unless the dic- 
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tetion of Congress is accepted. It is idle to deny that 
Congress will ever avail itself of this power, since Con- 
gress proposes to use it in the very bill under discussion. 

“The plain truth is that whatever the Federal Govern- 
ment subsidizes, the Federal Government sooner or later 
controls. In no field is centralization of power at Wash- 
ington so dangerous as in the schools. Teachers who be- 
lieve that the schools in the States will prosper under 
the rule of a political majority in Congress, will support 
the Harrison-Fletcher bill, but we believe that teachers 
of this mind are not numerous. If control of the local 
schools is to remain in the local communities, this bill 
must be defeated.” 

Is not this strange doctrine from such a source? 
We agree with it. But our surprise can be under- 
stood when it is recalled that the Catholics of Ohio 
have made repeated attempts to get State aid for 
parochial schools, and when it is rememoered that 
more than one bishop of the Roman Church in the 
Buckeye State has declared that the fight for what 
our Catholic friends believe is their due is just 
begun. Similar attempts are being made in other 
States, notably in New York. 

Has it not occurred to these zealous folks that 
what is true of the Federal Government is true of 
the State governments? If it is dangerous to receive 
a Federal subsidy, is it not also dangerous to accept 
State aid? Could it be possible that the church au- 
thorities in some sections feel themselves strong 
enough to prevent State encroachment, but doubt 
the ability of the church to withstand Federal ag- 
gression? We do not want to entertain such a 
thought, but some might. 

We are convinced that whenever any church, Cath- 
olic or Protestant, asks for State funds for its schools, 
or any other of its activities, it is inviting State 
control. Only one thing could prevent this, and 
that would be for the church to become strong enough 
to control the State. Either sort of union of church 
and state must not come to America. 

We could wish that America had pointed out the 
dangers of aid for its schools from any of the com- 
monwealths, and that it were voicing the position 
of the whole Catholic Church in the United States. 
We would gladly use all our influence, if it were 
needed, to preserve for the Catholics the right to 
have their church schools; but we must do all we 
can to prevent them from ever receiving one cent of 
tax money for their operation, because we are con- 
vinced this is contrary to American principles and 
is a distinct step toward a union of church and state. 

H. H. V, 


Tue best and noblest men who ever lived have 
died martyrs at the hands of good and sincere men 
who were obsessed with the idea that the enforce- 
ment of law was greater than the maintenance of 
justice. 
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To the Dikes! Te the Dikes! 
(Continued from page 9) 


(if we may judge from the past) from those sects 
who are from time to time attempting to dip into the 
public treasury for support of their schools, orphan- 
ages, and hospitals. The sects which own these insti- 
tutions tell us that the institutions themselves are not 
sectarian; that they are open to all alike, regardless 
of religious belief. This, if true, makes them all the 
more dangerous as instruments of sectarian propa- 
ganda. He must be innocent, indeed, who does not 
know that these institutions were founded and are 
conducted, in part at least, to enlarge the influence 
of the denominations to which they belong. 

Some defenders of the present alliance between 
the National Youth Administration and Baptist col- 
leges have justified it on the theory that governmental 
help is for the student alone, and not the college. 
Of course this is not true, because the colleges accept 
the services of the student employees paid by the 
government. But suppose the statement were true. 
Are Baptists prepared to accept allotments from the 
government for each student, orphan, or patient in 
their institutions? Our Catholic brethren can: con- 
sistently do this, for they have frequently and frankly 
insisted that the state should help in their educa- 
tional and benevolent work, or to put it more plausi- 
bly, that the beneficiaries of their institutions are 
just as much citizens of this country as the benefi- 
ciaries of public institutions, and therefore are no 
less entitled to tax money because, for conscience’ 
sake, they chose to go to institutions of their own 
church. 


Sectarian Appropriations a Live Question 


During the last one hundred years the question has 
frequently arisen before the local authorities of cities, 
towns, and counties, and has been the subject of 
bitter sectarian controversies, many of which found 
their ways to the courts and have become a part of 
legal history. It is interesting to note the ingenious 
devices to avoid the provisions of State constitutions 
against sectarian appropriations. The question is 
now pushing itself into State and national affairs. 
Witness the recent fights in Ohio. There, in a pam- 
phlet issued by the Most Reverend Carl J. Alter, 
D.D., bishop of Toledo, it is stated, “The Catholic 
people of the State, under the leadership of their 
bishops and their clergy,” made an effort to have 
passed a “law providing the same amount of assist- 
ance for the religious free schools as they granted to 
public schools in the State.” The measure, which 
found support of some Protestants, passed one house 
and had the endorsement of the governor. In an 


address last April in Chicago, at the convention of 
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the National Catholic Educational Association, the 
Reverend Monsignor F. J. MacElwane, superintend- 
ent of the Toledo (Ohio) Roman Catholic schools, is 
reported in Zion’s Herald of March 11 last as saying 
“that the issue of appropriations of public moneys 
for parochial schools would eventually touch the en- 
tire nation.” 

Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical of December 31, 
1929, which the New York Times of January 13, 
1930, editorially said “will startle Americans,” an- 
nounced that distributive justice requires that Catho- 
lie schools be helped by public funds. The encyclical 
of the Pope was quoted by Catholic leaders in justi- 
fication of their appeal for public funds in Ohio. 

In Maryland, New Mexico, and Arizona, the State 
funds are or have been recently used for sectarian 
institutions. In Illinois, local funds are or have 
been so used. Recent efforts in these directions are 
reported in New York, Maine, and Michigan. There 
already exists in some of Canada’s provinces a divi- 
sion of public funds between Catholic and public . 
schools. Free textbooks are already given for use 
in parochial schools in Louisiana, and free transpor- 
tation to such schools has just been made permissible 
in New York. It was for the veto of the latter meas- 
ure in its original and more objectional form, that 
the radio priest fought the reelection of Governor 
Lehman. I am not discussing the legal aspects of 
free books and ‘free transportation to church schools. 
I am referring to them as a part of the renewed 
tendency of church schools to appeal to the govern- 
ment for help. 


Federal Allotments to Sectarian Schools 


Growing 

The Federal Government is now entering on its 
fourth session allotment of student aid funds. Its 
objectives are good, and I am confident there were 
no sectarian motives behind it, yet it has introduced 
a new Federal policy which, unless checked, is 
fraught with danger. Last year it extended its bene- 
fit beyond the colleges down to secfarian schools of 
high-school grade. If these benefits are to be dis- 
tributed to church schools at all, it would seem fair 
that the allotment be made on the basis of student 
enrollment, but here enters an element of controversy 
which will sooner or later cause religious jealousy. 
Some denominations have few or no schools of high- 
school grade, while others have hundreds. Those 
sects which have more students in their schools are 
getting more money out of the public treasury, re- 
gardless of the contribution of the members of such 
sects to the Federal revenue. Shall we assume that 
we are so near the millennium that each sect will 
agree just what its share is, or will be satisfied with 
the amount assigned it? God save us from the day 
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| when religious denominations begin to vie with one 
' another for governmental favor! 


There are some who see no violation of principle 


| so long as the government distributes its favors to 


the institutions of all denominations alike. They 
think that an alliance with the government is all 


' right so long as their denomination ‘is let in on the 


alliance. They in effect say, “Take your snout 
out of the public trough, or move over and let us 
get ours in.” They forget that more than one half 
of our population do not even profess allegiance to 
any sect, to say nothing of the millions who are allied 
in name only. They are the lineal. descendants of 
those who fought Jefferson’s statute of religious lib- 
erty with what was called “the general assessment,” 
which meant government support of all churches by 
allowing each taxpayer to say to what church he 
desired his church taxes to go. But “No,” said the 
friends of separation of church and state, “religion is 
a matter between man and his God. It is not in the 
purview of the government.” 

I have referred to the Catholic position. I should 
in fairness add that not all Catholics agree with 
their church in this matter. For instance, the Catho- 
lic Citizen, a newspaper of Milwaukee, states, “Many 
Catholics still feel that state aid would open the 
door to state intervention” (see Literary Digest, Vol. 
116, p. 17), just as it has done in Germany under 
Hitler. Thus it appears there are some Baptist 
Catholics, just as there are some Catholic Baptists. 


What Should Baptists Do About It? 


Finally, what should Baptists do about the hun- 
dreds of student employees working in and for their 
colleges, but paid by the government? Shall we 
continue to mar our matchless record and destrcy 
our influence in these renewed local fights for public 
subsidies of church schools? Or shall we heed the 
recent resolution of the Southern Baptist Convention 
condemning the practice? What will it profit us if 
our convention resolves one way and our Baptist 
colleges continue to act to the contrary? Though it 
is well known to us that our general convention has 
no official control over these colleges, will not our 
critics say, “But these colleges, through their facul- 
ties, represent the learning of your denomination ; 
and through their trustees, your wealth and influence. 
What your colleges do, speaks so loud we cannot 
hear what your convention says”? I indulge the 
hope that Baptists will present a more united front 
when the question arises as to whether these Federal 
allotments shall be extended’ or made permanent. 
As earnestly as I have written on the subject, I do 
not wish to be understood as thinking that these 
allotments, if temporary, are of and by themselves 
disastrous. The thought I am trying to drive home 
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is, first, that the action of Baptist colleges is impair- 
ing the influence of our denomination in a great 
cause; and second, that these allotments have given . 
precedent and encouragement to those sects which, 
finding it increasingly difficult to support their insti- 
tutions by voluntary gifts, are turning to public sub- 
sidies, which if and when granted mean an alliance 
between the government and church institutions,— 
a step backward toward the union of church and 
state, against which all history warns. 

We Baptists, while indulging in Baptist brag in 
this tercentenary year of Roger Williams, have, with 
a few notable exceptions, been signally silent on con- 
forming our present practices to the principles of 
which we boast. It was Edmund Burke who said, 
“There are times when to remain silent is to con- 
nive.” It is said that “silence is golden,” but some- 
times it is only “yellow.” 

The burning words of Roger Williams should 
again be proclaimed, “Having bought the truth dear, 
we must not sell it cheap; not the least grain of it 
for the whole world.” 

Some one will ask: Shall we let students in our 
Baptist colleges suffer while others get aid? I answer 
No, a thousand times, no. But let our colleges fol- 
low the example of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, which, when it declined the government 
allotment, proceeded to raise the necessary student- 
aid funds by private subscription. This course in- 
vélves sacrifice of money and time on the part of 
our Baptist people, but it affords American Baptists 
of this generation their first opportunity to make a 
worth-while sacrifice for a principle which our Bap- 
tist forefathers paid for with their blood. 


Washington, D.C. 


National Reformism Against the Constitution 


Tue National Reform Association in the third 
quarter issue of the Christian Statesman for 1936, 
states “that the Federal Constitution is a purely secu- 
lar document,” and urges that this nation should 
adopt a “Christian amendment” to the Constitution, 
so that “our basic law .. . will bind the nation to the 
law of Christ as its standard of authority,” and 
that our government should make such “a public 
acknowledgment of the suzerainty of Christ over 
the nation as would bind us to a course of ‘remem- 
bering and observing’ all His teachings in national 
affairs.” When we remember that this program is 
backed up by fourteen leading Protestant denomi- 
nations, which comprise the constituency of the Na- 
tional Reform Association of America, we believe 
that the Lisrrry magazine has an important mis- 
sion to fulfill in opposing such an un-American and 
anti-Christian program in this Republic, founded 
upon the ideal of separation of church and state. 
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ments are. instituted among meu, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” .« =,” 

The truth thys set forth is mental. Any persoti who does 
not loye and cleave to his natural; God-given rights is a craven; 
any govermmént: that denies to its citizens the free exercise of 
these rights is ‘a despotism; any party, system, or association 


-that denies or challenges th exer of these rights is a menace 
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to free gov mment. 
This magazine is set for the defense of individual rights, 
God's gift to every man. ° : 
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